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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, leave home on foot the Seventh-day before, with 


John Bottomley, also a Friend and preacher, 
and at one time his servant, for some neighbor- 
PUBLISHED WEFKLY, ing meeting. He would occupy the evening 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. with social calls, dropping at every house the 
word of exhortation or comfort. The meeting 
_.| next day would witness his fervent ministry 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Two dollars per annum, or six copies 
ons thnsditinn, In the afternoon they would proceed to the plae e 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly in advance, | Where the Monthly “Meeting was to be held the 
13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in following y day, which the a would attend, filling 
other States. up the time before and after with social and 
religious visits. In the intervals of the Monthly 
Meetings, when not engaged on more distant 
service, it was his practice to appoint meetings 
7 for worship in the villages around Highflatts, 
First month, 1786, at a small farm-house beside | and very frequently to visit those places where 
Orgreave Hall, in the valley of the Rother, four | individuals were “ under convincement,” par- 
miles south of Rotherham. His parents, Joel | ticularly Barnsley and Dewsbury, where at that 
and Frances Yeardley, farmed some land, chiefly | time many were added to the Becie tty. On his 
pasture, and his mother is said to have been | return home from these services he would spend 
famous for her cream-cheeses, which she carried | the day in an upper room, without a fire, even 
herself to Sheffield market. She was a pious in the severest weather, writing a minute account 
and industrious woman, but, through the mis- | of all that had happened. 
conduct of her husband, was sometimes reduced| It was in 1803 that Jose ph Wood first had 
to such straits as scarcely to have enough food | intercourse with Joel Yeardley’s family. Under 
for her children ‘ date of the 19th of the Fourth month, he says, 
Before they left Orgreave they were attracted | speaking of himself and some other concerned 
towards the worship of Friends, and several of | Friends :— 
the family, including two of Joel Yeardley’s “We felt an inclination to visit Joel Yeard 
sisters, embraced the truth as held by the So-j ley’s family, who are under convincement, and 
ciety. In the year 1802 they removed to a| who have lately removed from near Handsworth 
farm at Blacker, three miles south of Barnsley,| Woodhouse. We went to breakfast. He and 
and attended the meeting at Monk Bretton or} Frances, his wife, with Thomas and John, their 
Burton, near that town, where the meeting-| sons, the former about nineteen, the latter seven- 
house then stood. At Blacker it was John’s} teen years of age, received us in a very kind 
business to ride into Barnsley daily on a pony, | and affectionate manner, expressing their satis- 
with two barrels of milk to distribute to the| faction at our coming to see them. They ap- 
customers of his mother’s dairy. His elder} peared quite open, and gave us a particular 
brother Thomas worked on the farm. account of the manner of their convincement 
Their attendance at Rurton meeting brought| and beginning to attend Friends’ meetings, 
the family under the notice of Joseph Wood, a| which was about four years ago. I believe 
minister of the Society, residing at Newhouse, ! there is a good degree of sincerity in the man 
near Highflatts, four miles from Penistone.| and his wife, and the two sons appear to be 
Joseph Wood had been a Yorkshire clothier, | tender and hopeful.” 
but relinquished business in the prime of life,}| Joel Yeardley unhappily did not long remain 
and spent the rest of his days in assiduous pas-| faithful to his convictions. He not only himself 
toral labor of a kind of which we have few ex-| drew back from intercourse with Friends, but 
amples. To attend a Monthly Meeting he would | was unwilling his sons should leave their work 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 





John Yeardley was born on the 3d of the 
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to attend week- day 1 meetings, and did all in his 
power to prevent them. ‘This is shown by the 
following narrative from Joseph Wood’s memo- 
randa :— 

“ As William Wass and I were going to attend 
a Committee at Highflatts, on our Monthly 


Meeting day, we met with Thomas Yeardley of 


Blacker near Worsbro’,a young man who is 
under convincement. I was a little surprised 
to see him having ona green singlet and smock 
frock. He burst out into tears; | inquired the 
matter, and if something was amiss at home ; he 
only replied, ‘ Not much;’ and we not having 
time to stop, proceeded, and he went forward to 
my house. This was on the 19th of the Ninth 
month, 1803. 

“ After the Monthly Meeting was over, I had 
an opportunity to inquire into the cause of his 
appearance and trouble, and found that he was 
religiously concerned to attend week-day meet- 
ings, which his father was much averse to; and 
in order to procure his liberty he had worked 
almost beyond his ability ; but all would not do, 
his father plainly telling him that he should 
quit the house. ‘The evening before, he applied 
to him for leave to come to the meeting at High- | 
flatts to-day; but he refused, and treated him 
with very rough language. However, as the 
concern remained with him, he rose early in the 
morning and got himself ready; but his father 
came and violently pulled the clothes off his 
back, and his shirt also, and took all his other 
clothes from him but those we met him in, tell- 
ing him to get a place immediately, for he should 
not stop in “his house. Being thus stripped, he 
went to his work in the stable ; but, not feeling 
easy without coming to meeting, he set out as 
he was, not minding his dress, so that he might 
but be favored to get to the meeting. 

“This evening we had an opportunity with 
him in my parlor, much to our satisfaction. 
The language of encouragement and consolation 


flowed freely and plentifully 


towards him 


| 


through William Wass, John Bottomley, and | 


myself; and afterwards, in conference with him, 
we found liberty to advise him to return home, 

(he having before thought of procuring a place,) 
believing if he was preserved faithful, way | 
would in time be made for him, and that it | 
might perhaps be a means of his father’s 
restoration ; as at times, he said, he appeared a 
little different, not having wholly lost his love 
to Friends, and always behaved kindly to them. 
He took our advice kindly, and complied there- 
with. After stopping two nights at my house, 
he returned home.” 

Joseph Wood did not suffer much time to 
elapse before he paid another visit to Blacker, 
to comfort the afflicted family. It was from 
this visit, as we apprehend, that John Yeardley 
dated his change of heart. “I was convinced,” 
he said on one occasion, “at a meeting which 


Joseph Wood had with our family.” 
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“ 7th mo. 17, 1803. —Thomas Walker Haigh 
and William Gant accompanied us to Joel 
Yeardley’s, where we tarried all night; but the 
two young men from Barnsley returned home 
after supper. Joel was from home, but after 
tea we had a religious opportunity with the rest 
of the family, in which | had a very long con- 
solatory and encouraging testimony to bear to 
the deeply-suffering exercised minds from John 
xvi. 38. Afterwards I had a pretty long time, 
principally to their son John, who | believe was 
under a precious visitation from on high. He 
was much broken and tendered, and I hope this 
season of remarkable favor will not soon be for- 
gotten by him.” 

On his return home Joseph Wood wrote him 
the following letter :— 


“ Newnouss, 10th mo. 24th, 1803. 

“ Beloved friend, John Yeardley—Thou hast 
often been in my remembrance since | last saw 
thee, accompanied with an earnest desire that 
the seed sown may prosper and bring forth fruit 
in its season, to the praise and glory of the 
Great Husbandman, who, I believe, is calling 
thee to glory, honor, immortality and eternal 
life. And O mayest thou be willing i in this the 
day of his power to leave all and follow him 
- hath declared, ‘Every one who hath for- 
saken houses, or brethre n, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life.’ 

‘* Not that we should be found wanting in our 
duty to our near connexions, for true religion 
does not destroy natural affection, but brings 
and preserves it in its proper place. When our 
earthly parents command one thing, and the 
Almighty another, it is better for us to obey 
God than man, and herein is our love manifested 
unto him by our obedience to his commands, 
though it may sometimes clash agaiust our 
parent’s minds. At the same time it is our 
duty to endeavor to convince them that we are 
willing to obey all their lawful commands, 
where they do not interfere with our duty to 
Him who hath given us life, breath and being, 
ee mercifully visited us by his grace. I thought 
a remark of this kind appeared to be required 
of me, apprehending if thou art faithful unto 
the Lord, thou wilt find it to be thy duty at 
times to leave thy worldly concerns to attend 
religious meetings, which may cause thee deep 
and heavy trials; but remember, for thy en- 
couragement, the promise of the hundred fold 
in this world, and in that which is to come, 
eternal life. 

‘Thou art favored with a pious though af- 
flicted mother, and a religiously-exercised elder 
brother, who, I doubt not, will rejoice to see 
thee grow in the truth. May you all be blessed 
with the blessing of preservation, and strength- 
ened to keep your ranks in righteousness, and 
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may you be a strength and comfort to each! put to death. A religious movement, deep and 
other, and hold up a standard of truth and inward, though not very active, was going on 
righteousness in the neighborhood where your | during the subsequent reign of James the First ; 
lot is cast. Do not flinch, my beloved friend ;| and it may fairly be said, that the continued de- 
be not ashamed to become a true follower of nial to the people of the right of private judg- 
Christ. When little things are required of| ment in religious matters, and the unchristian 
thee, be faithful ; thus shalt thou be made ruler | efforts which were made by his successor, Charles 
over more; when greater things are manifested | the First, to force conscience, contributed not a 
to be thy duty, remember the Lord is able to! little to that convulsion of the State, in which 
support, who declared by the mouth of his | the monarchy was for a time overthrown 

prophet formerly, ‘ Mine heritage is unto me as| The proceedings of Archbishop Laud and his 
a speckled bird, the birds round about are! party, during the reign of this monarch, in en- 
against her.’ But if the Lord be on our side, | deavoring to assimilate the Episcopal Church of 
it matters little who may be permitted to arise| England more closely to the Church of Rome, 
against us, for his power is above all the com-| excited a strong feeling of revulsion in the minds 
bined powers of the wicked one, and he will| of many Episcopalians, and led the way for that 
bless and preserve those who above all things| extraordinary ascendancy which the Scotch 
are concerned to serve him faithfully, which | Presbyterians suddenly obtained in England in 





that thou mayest be is the sincere desire of thy 
truly loving and affectionate friend, 
JosEepH Woop.” 


(To be continued.) 
—~w- 


THE RISE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





The religious Society of Friends dates its rise 
from about the year 1647. This was, in Eng- 
land, a period in which many of the props on 
which men had long been accustomed to lean, 
both in civil and religious matters, were shaken 
or removed. The fears, troubles, and heart- 
stirring thoughts connected with the domestic 
commotions which then prevailed in the nation, 
led many into a deep search as to the grounds 
of their opinions, and the real stability of their 
religious hopes ; but the movements of this period 
must be traced to a much earlier date. To go to 
their source, we must at least go back to the days 
of the enlightened Wickliffe and the persecuted 
Lollards; but this would lead us beyond our 
present space. 

The English Reformers who fled into Switzer- 
land, during the persecution in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and who returned from their exile 
on the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, were 
far from being content with the point to which 
the Queen allowed the Reformation to be carried. 
Many of them, however, appeared to satisfy their 
consciences with the hope, that they were doing 
more good by taking offices under her auspices, 
than by leaving them to be filled by those who 
were less attached than themselves to the Protest- 
ant cause; but others could not be persuaded 
thus to compromise their religious judgment, and 
chose rather to remain without office and profit 
than to conform to all the rites and ceremonies 
which the Queen had chosen to impose upon the 
nation. Uniformity in matters of religion was 
at this time the favorite doctrine of all parties, 
and was hardly less espoused by Elizabeth than 
it had been by her sister Mary; for very severe 
laws were made in the reign of Elizabeth, under 
which both Papists and Protestant Dissenters 
were cruelly persecuted, and some of them even 





|those days. There was among this people, at 


that time, much high religious profession, united 
with the bitterest intolerance towards all who 
could not accept their Directory on matters of 
worship and other outward services. There was, 
however, also to be seen much deep and practi- 
cal religious conviction, and in not a very few an 
earnest search after truth. The strictness of 
their lives, and the earnestness of their preach- 
ing, doubtless recommended them to the more 
|serious part of the nation, of various classes ; 
| but, in connexion with the power which they 
| obtained, it is evident that they sought primarily 
the absolute ascendency of their own church 
| polity and doctrine. Though they had strongly 
denounced, in their own case, popish and pre- 
latical imposition upon conscience, yet they did 
not scruple, in the case of others, to attempt to 
rule in that seat of God; and they were no less 
ready than their predecessors to punish those 
who could not bow down to their authority. 
Thus it was evident that presbyter and prelate 
alike sought to be lords over God’s herita; e, and 
that amidst the earnest discussions respecting 
church government and the forms of religious 
worship, the essential, experimental work of the 
Holy Spirit on the heart, and the true liberty of 
the Gospel, were in great measure overlooked. 
All the chief religious parties of the day so 
mistook the nature of Christianity, as to en- 
deavor to obtain their objects by the power of 
the sword; and many of the individuals who 
were extensively engaged in the enterprise of 
reformation, if sincere in the outset, became cor- 
rupted by success, and sought selfish ends under 
the guise of patriotism and religion. 

There was, however, a large number who were 
constant and earnest in their desire for the estab- 
lishment of truth and righteousness; aud these, 
grieved with the versatility and hypocrisy which 
prevailed, were led into a deeper search into 
things within them and around them. Many 
prayers ascended to Heaven from individuals 
and from little communities, scattered about in 
various places, that they might see more clearly 
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the path in which they ought to walk, and be 
strengthened to follow Christ wherever he should 
lead them. The deep cries of these, made in| 
living faith, were not in vain: they came to see | 
that they had been too much engaged in dis- 
cussions about outward forms, and had too much 
depended upon man in the great work of reli- 
gion, and for its establishment in the earth. 
They continued steadfast in the great doctrine, 
that the door of God’s mercy was freely opened 
to sinful man, through the propitiatory sacrifice 
of Christ alone ; but their minds were awakened 
to see themselves and the condition of things 
around them in a new light. The requirements 
of a disciple; the denial of self; the transform- 
ing power of the Spirit; the restoration into the 
divine presence, that they might really become 
sons of God and brethren of Christ ; were things 
which, though they had heard them discoursed 
about, now took possession of their minds with 
the force and energy of new truths; and as they 
dwelt upon them, they were led to believe that 
there was to be known a fuller deliverance from 
sin, and a closer union with Christ, than they 
had hitherto found) They were told, indeed, 
that a state was not to be attained here, in which 
man walks before the Lord in entire allegiance 
to his will, and therefore without disobeying 
him; but they believed, that though man’s 
knowledge is imperfect, and though from weak- 
ness he may slip or fall, yet his heart may never- 
theless be so renewed by grace, as that his love 
shall be pure and simple, and his eye being 
single to the Lord, his whole mind may be en- 
lightened to see truly and to pursue steadily the 
things which belong unto his peace. They felt 
and deeply lamented how short they were of 
this experience, which they believed to be the 
privilege of the Christian, and they sought hc Ip 
trom many quarters; for nothing less than this 
experience could satisfy their inward cravings, 
or their thirst after the knowledge of the very 
truth as it isin Jesus. These seeking people 
found, however, but little help from those who 
were esteemed the most eminent religious teach- 
ers, and they came to place less and less de- 
pendence upon man, and to look to the Lord 
only for light and strength. 

Such appears to have been, with different de- 
grees of clearness, the state of many minds in 
various parts of England, when George Fox, 
who had himself been similarly led and deeply 
instructed in the school of Christ, went forth 
preaching the truth, as he hed found it to his 
own peace. Many received his message as the 
expression of their deepest thoughts, and as an 
answer to their fervent prayers. He preached 
Christ crucified for the sins of all men; opening 
the way of reconciliation to all who believe in 
him, and receive him into their hearts as their 
rightful Lord ;—Christ come in the flesh, and 
Christ, according to his promise, come in the 
Spirit, to be with his disciples in their indi- 
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vidual and collective capacity to the end of the 
world. 

These were the fundamental doctrines which 
George Fox preached ; and it was nu way in dis- 
paragement of the doctrine of Christ having 
come in the flesh, that he dwelt more conspicu- 
ously upon that of Christ being come in the 
Spirit, seeing the latter was that which, in the 
professing church, Satan had been most busy in 
restricting and perverting. “1 was glad,” says 
George Fox, “ when the Lord God, aud his Son 
Jesus Christ, sent me forth into the world, to 
preach his everlasting gospel and kingdom, that 
| was commanded to turn people to that inward 
light, spirit and grace, by which all might know 
their salvation and their way to God, even that 
Divine Spirit which would lead them into all 
truth.” Christ dwelling in the heart by faith, 
ruling there, and subjecting everything to him- 
self by the power of his spirit, was the experi- 
mental knowledge to which George Fox called 
men. ‘This, he declared, was the state of liberty 
which Christ had promised to give to his followers, 
and which they only know who believe in and 
accept that “ light, spirit and grace,” which con- 
victs of sin, and leads through deep repentance 
and living faith into righteousness. The Lord 
Jesus promised to be “ with his disciples alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” And these 
words, in George Fox’s view, referred to his 
spiritual presence in the soul, as the teacher, 
bishop and prophet of his people ; superseding all 
the Jewish priesthood, and excluding all those 
corrupt imitations of it, by which man, in various 
ages, had sought to exalt himself, and to evade 
that spiritual rule of Christ, to which the flesh 
and the devil ever were, and still are, so strongly 
opposed. 

He travelled unweariedly throughout England, 
from place to place, calling men to repentance, 
and to come to God through Christ their Saviour, 
who had died for them, and who, by his Spirit 
within them, was enlightening, convicting, and 
seeking to convert them. There were many who 
heard this call with gladness of heart, and who 
came to sit under Christ’s teaching, and to learn 
in all humility in his school. These, when de- 
serted by kindred and friends, and persecuted 
on every hand, yet not forsaken by their gracious 
Lord, felt that it was “enough for the disciple 
to be as his Master.” And indeed their suffer- 
ings were grievous and long. For when the 
Presbyterians had been superseded by those who 
had complained so heavily of church tyranny, 
and who had spoken so well of liberty of con- 
science, and of the evils of state impositions in 
religious matters, these were not proof against 
the temptation of power: it was soon apparent 
that they also, but too generally, “loved the 
uppermost seats in the synagogues, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi.” They were ready not 
only to take the pulpits of the ejected ministers, 
but also to extort from others, who conscientiously 
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differed from them, that forced maintenance for | 
preaching which had been galling to many of 
themselves, when it was imposed by prelatical or 
presbyterian authority. It is due to the cause 
of truth as maintained by the early Friends, to 
remark that they upheld liberty of conscience, 
not only when suffering under persecution, but 
also when they were raised to power in the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania. 

Those who united with George Fox in his 
views of the presence of Christ in the Church, 
and in its individual members, and who believed 
in his spiritual guidance and teaching, could not 
conform to the customary modes of worship. 
They met together to worship God, who is a 
spirit, in spirit and in truth. They could not 
offer to him words which did not truly express 
their feelings. They believed that, in true 
worship, all acts must be performed in the abase- 
ment of self. and under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. When assembled, they were often 
strengthened and comforted together in silent 
waiting before the Lord; whilst, individually, 
they breathed their secret aspirations unto God, 
and realized that Christ was amongst them by 
his Spirit, uniting their hearts together in mutual 
love to Him and his great cause. And when 
any amongst them, under this deep feeling of 
true worship, were constrained in spirit to speak 
the word of exhortation, prayer, or praise, they 
gratefully accepted it, as from the Lord, and as 
drawing to him. But preconcerted human ar- 
rangements for preaching or prayer; the setting 
up of one man as the sole teacher in the con- 
gregation ; the establishment of a body of such 
ministers by the State; the imposition of their 
maintenance upon those who differed from them ; 
all these were, in their view, violations of great 
Christian principles, interfering with Christ's 
authority and government in his Church, and 
excluding the free exercise of the various gifts 
bestowed by him for its edification. They ad- 
mitted freely the preaching of women, as well 
as that of men, according to the practice of the 
apostolic age, when sons and daughters prophesied, 
and the Spirit of the Lord was poured out upon 
“servants and handmaidens,” not limiting the 
number in any church. 

(To be concluded.) 


a 
PRAYER AND FORGIVENESS. 


About twenty-four years ago, a little girl of 
nine years, the daughter of a skeptic and a 
drunkard, was connected with one of the classes 
of my Sabbath school. The teacher was a most 
devoted and faithful laborer. The deportment 
of this little girl was such as to win the affection 
and kindest care of the teacher, who on one oc- 
casion presented her with a beautiful copy of the 
Scriptures. The little girl could hardly contain 
her joy. She hastened home with the treasure, 
with a glowing, throbbing heart. As soon as she 
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entered the house, she rushed to her father, ex- 
claiming, “‘O! see what my teacher has given 
me!” holding up the beautiful Bible. The 
father was sitting by the stove at the time, and 
was under the influence of liquor. In anger he 
seized the book and crammed it into the fire. 
The child stood in amazement for an instant, un- 
able tosaya word. Then she dropped upon her 
knees, and with tears gushing from her eyes, im- 
plored God to have mercy on her father. 

That prayer, offered in the innocence of child- 
hood, and gushing right out from that dear little 
heart, was heard. The mother began to weep, 
the other children were overcome, and that fath- 
er’s heart was pierced by the arrow of conviction. 
From that hour to this, the result of the child’s 
prayer has been gathering and increasing for the 
glory of God. The father now lives, and for 
four and twenty years has been a consistent com- 
municant in the church. The mother also is in 
the church, and every member of the family has 
been converted to God. 

That little girl now lives as a mother, and is 
training her young offspring for the Lord, and 
throwing her good influence around a large fam- 
ily for the honor of her Master. This is only 
one of hundreds of instances where the Sabbath- 
school has blessed the parents as well as the chil- 
dren.—S. S. Times. 


ee + 
From Armistead’s Miscellanies. 


VARIOUS TESTIMONIES ON SIMPLICITY OF 
DRESS. 


In bringing together the testimonies of various 
individuals on the subject of plainness of dress, 
the conviction is forcibly impressed on the mind, 
that those whose experience has entered most 
deeply into the spiritual nature of the gospel 
dispensation, have strikingly evinced that it led 
them into great simplicity as regarded their out- 
ward appearance; that they viewed it as one of 
those fruits which must follow a full and faith- 
ful dedication of themselves, and all that they 
possessed, to their great Lord and Master; and 
it is earnestly hoped that those of the present 
day will be aroused to the serious consideration 
of the subject. The extracts given in the fol- 
lowing selection are, necessarily, very limited ; 
and, it is believed, gratification, as well as bene- 
fit, may be derived by the perusal of some of the 
valuable works from which they are taken. 
William Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, is particu- 
larly suited to the awakening mind of the serious 
reader. The love of personal decoration has 
now pervaded all ranks, and many who are suf- 
fering painful privations, too often expend part 
of their scanty means in the endeavor to imitate 
their richer neighbors. May those, in an es- 
pecial manner, who are desirous of relieving the 
distresses of their fellow-creatures, be willing, 
carefully and impartially, to examine themselves, 
and see whether they are clear of contributing, 
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by their example, to foster those seeds of vanity | little with mortification and self-denial, and that 


which are the offspring of our fallen nature, in 
every rank and condition. May they be willing 
to see how far they are prepared, by the resigna- 
tion of their own will, in little as well as greater 
things, to say with the apostle formerly, when 
addressing our Holy Redeemer, “ Lo, we have 
left all, and followed thee.” 


_ “Nothing may appear more purely a matter of 
indifference than the fashion and color of dress ; 
and yet, in the circumstances of the primitive 
Christians, articles of that nature did acquire 
such an importance that they gradually fell into 
a style of clothing peculiar to themselves. Not 
that they affected any singularities in their per- 
sonal appearance, for their habiliments were 
made and worn in the ordinary fashion of the 
time and place ; and Christians, whether found 
in the high, the middle, or the lower ranks, were 
accustomed to equip themselves in a manner 
suited to the decencies of the state or profession 
to which they belonged; but, looking to the 
moral influence of dress, and desirous of avoid- 
ing everything that might minister to vanity, 
or lead the wearer to forget, in attending to the 
outward man, the ornament of a ‘meek and 
quiet spirit,’ they studiously rejected all finery 
as unbecoming the humility of their character, 
and confined themselves to a suit of apparel, re- 
markable not so much forthe plainness of the 
material as for the absence of all superfluous 
ornament. Kverything gaudy or sumptuous, that 
partook of the costly stuffs or the crimson dyes 
that suited the luxurious taste of the times, 
was discountenanced by the spiritually-minded 
followers of Christ. The same simplicity reigned 
throughout their domestic establishment; and 
even those of their number who were persons of 
rank and opulence, chose to content themselves 
with such things as were recommended by their 
utility rather than their elegance, and calculated 
to answer the purposes of necessity and comfort, 
rather than to gratify ‘ the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life.’ And however refined or ex- 
quisite the taste, which, through education and 
the habits of society, any of them had acquired, 
they learned to subject it to the higher prin- 
ciple of denying themselves everything that 
tended too much to captivate the senses, and 
increase their love to a world, the fashion 
whereof, they thought, was soon to pass away.” 
— Coleman's Antiquities of the Christian Church. 


“The garments that we should wear ought to 
be mean and frugal, not curiously wrought with 
divers colors; that is true simplicity of habit, 
which takes away what is vain and superfluous ; 
and that is the best and most solid garment, 
which is furthest from art and curiosity, and 
most apt to preserve and keep warm the body.” 
— Clement, of Alexandria. 


“ Those that love to be gaudy and superfluous 
in their clothes, show they concern themselves 

























they mind to beautify their bodies more than 
their souls, and so, certainly, are more nominal 
than real Christians.’—Barclay’s Apology. 


“ Plainness is odd, uncouth, and goes mightily 
against the grain; but so does Christianity too, 
and that for the same reasons. But had not 
the heathen spirit prevailed too long under a 
Christian profession, it would not be so hard to 
discover the right from the wrong. QO! that 
Christians would look upon themselves with the 
glass of righteousness, and let them examine 
what in them and about them agrees with 
Christ’s doctrine and life. 

How much, how deeply, have those who are 
called Christians revolted from the plainness of 
the primitive days, and practice of holy men 
and women in former ages. How are they be- 
come degenerated into the loose, proud and 
wanton customs of the world, which knows not 
God; to whom use hath made these things, con- 
demned by Scripture, reason and example, al- 
most natural. And so insensible are they of 
both their cause and bad effects, that they not 
only continue to practise them, but plead for 
them, and unchiistianly make a very mock of 
those who cannot imitate them.’’— No Cross, no 
Crown. 


‘When I was conducted by my great Leader 
into the narrow path of self-denial, I was sensi- 
ble that I must part with many hurtful and 
superfluous things I had been accustomed to; 
the way was too narrow to admit of pride in any 
shape or form; and superfluity in apparel, as 
well as many other instances of luxury, appeared 
to me inconsistent with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and the particular instructions and ad- 
monitions of several of the apostles. I found 
pride in apparel absolutely necessary to be avoid- 
ed; and though pride, in every species and ap- 
pearance, is abominable and odious in the sight 
of the Almighty, yet it seems particularly 
against this branch of it that the prophet Isaiah 
exclaims in his third chapter. 

One argument some have made use of to sup- 
port the vanity of gay and costly clothing was 
this, that pride was not in the clothes, but in 
the heart, an assertion I have greatly proved 
true by my own experience ; for 1 know full well 
that pride proceeds from a vain and ambitious 
heart, and that, if it had not its residence and 
seat there, it would not appear in the habit or 
garb. 

I have considered men’s inordinate desires for 
wealth, as well as the sinful lusting after many 
things which are destructive to the life of Chris- 
tianity, and which the laws and doctrines thereof 
require every professor of the same to deny; 
and, for my own part, I can say, by experience, 
that an affection for these things chokes the seed 
of the kingdom, and separates from the presence 
and approbation of God, whom thou, O man 
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or woman, art réquired to love with every| 
faculty of thy soul. But if people love not the 
world, nor the things that are in the world—the | 
lust of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the| 
pride of life—if they prefer them not to spiritual | 
things, why is most of their attention laid out on 
temporal objects ? 

Though religion stands not simply in clothes, | 
yet true religion stands in that which bounds and | 
sets limits to clothing as well as other things.” — | 


Sophia Hume's Address. 


“The expensive finery of dress is not a crime 
because there is anything good or evil in clothes, | 
but because the expensive ornaments of clothing 
show a foolish and unreasonable state of heart, 
that is fallen from right notions of human uature 
—that abuses the end of clothing—and turns | 
the necessities of life into so many instances of 
pride and folly. There is, therefore, nothing 
right in the use of clothes, or in the use of any- | 
thing else in the world, but the plainness and 
simplicity of the Gospel. Every other use of 
things (however polite and fashionable in the 
world), distracts and disorders the heart, and is 
inconsistent with that inward state of piety, that 
purity of heart, that wisdom of mind, and re- 
gularity of affection, which Christianity requireth. 
This, therefore, is the way that you are to judge 
of the wrime of vain apparel ; you are to consider 
it an offence against the proper use of clothes ; 
you are to consider it as an indulgence of proud 
and unreasonable tempers—as an offence against 
the humility and sobriety of the Christian spirit ; 
you are to consider it as an offence against all 
those doctrines, that require you to do all to the 
glory of God,—that require you to make a right 
use of your talents; you are to consider it as an 
offence against all those texts of Scripture that 
command you to love your neighbor as yourself, 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and do 
all works of charity that you are able; so that 
you must not deceive yourself with saying, 
‘Where can be the harm of clothes?” For the 
covetous man might as well say, ‘ Where can be 
the harm of gold or silver?’ But you must con- 
sider, that it is a great deal of harm to want that 
wise, and reasonable, and humble state of heart, 
which is according to the spirit of religion, and 
which no one can have in the manner that he 
ought to have it, who indulges himself either in 
the vanity of dress or the desire of riches.”— 
Law's Spiritual Call. 





“Of how much importance it is, not only to 
retain Christian principle in its integrity, but 
also to let it appear externally, and allow it to 
model even the least circumstance of counte- 
nance, manners, dress—in short—the whole de- 
meanor. A Christian appearance speaks irresist- 
ibly, though silently, to those who would not 
listen to Christian conversation.”’—Don Claude 
Lancelot. 


“Though there is a form of godliness without 


= 
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the power, yet the power of truth leads into a 
godly form and order in outward things; this 
is abundantly proved from the Holy Scriptures, 
and amongst the rest even in outward clothing. 
Thus did true religion in the heart lead our first 
elders and fathers in the church out of the 
fashions, customs, finery and superfluity of ap- 
parel and furniture, and to testify against it, as 
not proceeding from the Spirit of truth, but from 
the vain, unsettled spirit of the world, as it most 
certainly does.” —Joseph Pike. 


“ Behold, the care of food and raiment, which 
it is difficult to separate from vain decoration— 
and the indulgence of the sensual appetite, is 
grievous and burdensome to a fervent spirit ! 


|Grant me grace, therefore, to use all things 


pertaining to the body with moderation; and 
not anxiously to desire the possession of them, 


| nor bitterly lament the want. ‘To cast all away, 


the law of nature does not permit; for nature 
must be sustaiued ; but to desire superfluity, and 
that which ministers to delight more than to use, 
thy holy law forbids, lest the flesh should grow 
insolent, and rebel against the Spirit. In all 
these difficult and dangerous paths, let thy 
wisdom aud power govern and direct me, that | 


+ 


|may not deviate to the right hand nor to the 


left.” — Thom is a Ke mpis. 
>; 
“NOT FIT FOR BET.” 

On the first voyage John Randolph of Roanoke 
made from England he had with him a very large 
box of books, “containing enough to last him 
during a voyage round the world.” A fellow- 
passenger, a highly intelligent gentleman of 
New York, was fortunate enough to win his 
favor, and be admitted to intimate companion- 
ship. 

One day, while this gentleman was examining 
that box of books for his amusement, he observed 
that some of the best editions were marked as 
presents to a young lady of Virginia, a great 
favorite of the eecentric statesman and orator. 
Taking up one of the books thus designated, a 
volume of old plays, he soon discovered that it 
was objectionable on the score of moral influence 
“Surely,” said he to Randolph, “ you have not 
read these plays lately, or you would not present 
this book to Miss - 

Randolph hastily ran his eye over the open 
page, t ok the book, and indorsed on the back 
of it, “ Not fit for Bet.” Then turning to his 
friend, he said, with warmth, “ You have done 
me an infinite service, sir. I would not for 
worlds do aught to sully the purity of that girl’s 
mind. I had forgotten those plays, sir, or they 
would not have found a place in my box. I 
abominate as much as you do that vile style of 
writing, which is intended to lessen our abhor- 
rence of vice and throw ridicule on virtuous 
conduct. You have given me the hint: come, 
assist me in looking over all these books, lest 
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some other black sheep may have found its way | 
into the flock.” 

May there not be “ black sheep ” in other col- 
lections of books, especially “gift books,” as 
they are called, and should not every well-dis- 
posed man look well to what he buys or what he 
circulates ?— American Messenger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1860. 


Mruitary Expenses.—It was stated in an 
article published in our last number, that the 
annual burden, in the shape of taxes and duties, 
imposed by the British Government on the 
people to pay the interest of the National debt 
contracted by war, and to defray the expenses of 
the war establishment, amounts to £50,000,000 
sterling, being five-sixths of the whole revenue 
of the kingdom. 

In our own country, military expenses have 
been increased from year to year, until they an- 
nually reach an amount almost double the whole 
yearly expenditure of the Government about 
thirty years since. The prevalence of a war 
spirit, and the influence of a certain class who 
live upon the public purse, are strikingly shown 
in the readiness with which Congress appropri- 
ates millions of dollars to the increase and sup- 
port of the army and navy, and for expenses 
connected with them. 

It appears by a statement in the newspapers 
that the estimated cost of the military and naval 
services of the United States, next year, in- 
cluding pensions and the expenses of fortifica- 
tions and the Military Academy, is about twenty 
eight millions of dollars, being three-fifths of the 
aggregate expenditure of the Government, or 
seven-tenths, if we omit the appropriation for 
the Post Office deficiency, which may be con- 
sidered temporary. 

What a sorrowful comment is this upon the 
policy of a professedly Christian Government, 
and upon the character of that religion which 
sways the minds of the people. Very distant 
seems the day when the Kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace shall be fully established in the earth; 
but to those who have become His subjects, that 


day has already arrived ; and by faithfully exer- 
cising their loyalty to Him, they may bring 


others into the same happy condition. 
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Memorr AND Diary oF JOHN YEARDLEY — 
A copy of this instructive and interesting volume 
has been kindly sent to us from London by the 
Editor, our friend Charles Tylor, and as only a 
small number of copies will probably reach this 
country, and comparatively few of our readers 
can have an opportunity of perusing the work, 
we purpose making copious selections for the 
pages of the Review. It will be seen from the 
portion published this week that the early part 
of John Yeardley’s life was passed under cireum- 
stances of great diffieulty and discouragement, 
and his history affords a striking and encour- 
aging example of the value and power of a dili- 
gent improvement of the talents conferred upon 
us, and a steady, persevering pursuit of the path 
of duty, in simple obedience to the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit as manifested in the heart and 
through the sacred page. 

As exhibiting the character of J. Y.’s minis- 
try, and what were the call and the power which 
he felt required in every successive exercise of 
it, the following extract is introduced from his 
Diary, and the editor remarks: “ May it serve 
as a word of caution and instruction to such as 
are disposed to reduce this heavenly gift toa 
mere efiort of Christian good-will, or to consider 
the exercise of it as placed, whether in regard to 
time or subject, at the disposal of the minister. 
It will be observed how John Yeardley, in after 
life so abundant in word and doctrine, and so 
catholic in his ideas and sympathies, received 
his vocation as a divine gift immediately from 
above, and served in it an apprenticeship alto- 
gether spiritual, and apart from human learning 
or instruction.” 


10th mo. 26, [1817.}] I have been very much 
instructed to-day in reading and reflecting on 
the 37th chap. of Ezekiel. When the prophet 
was asked if the dry bones could live, he was 
wise enough cautiously to answer, “ O Lord God, 
thou knowest ;” but when he was commanded to 
prephesy unto them, and say, “O ye dry bones, 
hear the word of the Lord,” this was hard work, 
yet there was no conferring with flesh and blood. 
No reasoning from probability, nothing but an 
implicit faith and dependence on the divine pow- 
er which was then upon him, could have enabled 
him to do it. Oh, what an instructive lesson ! 
When the poor instruments may feel so weak, 
and the state of things so low, that there may 
not be the least probability of good arising, it is 
enough if they can only do the will of their 
great Master, and be enabled to say with the 












holy prophet, “I prophesied as the Lord com- 
manded.”’ 


+. - 


Marnriep, At the Friends’ Meeting-house, on 20th 
street, New York, on the 8th inst., Taomas Cuase, of 
Haverford College, to Auick Usperuit, CromweEtt, 
daughter of William Cromwell, of that city. 


+ ter - 


Diep, On the 7th of Ist mo. last, near Spring 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Alamance Co., N. C., 
Rutu E. Linpiey, daughter of Owen T. and Eleanor 
Lindley, aged 20 years. 

Although she was called from us, as it were, in 
the twinkling of an eye, we sorrow not as those who 
have no hope. 





, In South Danvers, Mass., on the 25th of 8th 
mo., 1859, Joun Buxton, aged $9 years; a member 
of Salem Preparative Meeting. 

This venerable Friend was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and was a diligent and reverent attender of 
meetings as long as his strength permitted. To those 
who visited him after he was confined to the house, 
his patient and peaceful frame of mind was deeply 
instructive, and his remarks such as to give the com- 
fortable assurance that he had built on the right 
foundation. He would often repeat that all was 
peace within, and with his messages of love to absent 
friends, say, ‘‘ Tell them there is nothing in my way.” 
Thus quietly waiting for the right time, without 
much bodily suffering, his mind mostly bright and 
thoughtful for others, he departed to join, as we 
humbly trust and believe, those worthies, who, 
having fought the good fight and kept the faith, have 
entered into their rest. 


, On the 28th of 12th mo., 1859, Hannan E.» 
wife of William Keese, of Keeseville,Clinton Co., N.Y., 
in the 64th year of her age; a useful member of Peru 
Monthly Meeting of Friends—having for many years 
acceptably filled the station of Elder, and other im- 
portant and responsible duties inthe church. Of 
a kind and benevolent disposition, and imbued in 
aremarkable manner with the Christian virtue of 
‘preferring others’’ to herself, those in suffering or 
want always found in her a kind and sympathizing 
friend. The composure with which she viewed her 
approaching departure, and her thoughtful regard for 
others, were strikingly illustrated in the disposition 





of her temporal concerns. Throughout all the various | 


trials which the Society in this part of the country 
has been suffered to pass through, she was ever ena- 
bled to stand firm in support of its principles and 
testimonies. Her disease was of a lingering nature, 
and her suffering at times acute 
abled to bear them with fortitude and resignation. 
A few hours previous to her death, while her 
bodily suffering was great and her dissolution evi- 
dently near at hand, on being asked if she 
‘*happy,’’ she meekly replied: ‘‘I feel that I am in 
a way to be so, but not through any works of my 
own; it is all through the merits of Jesus, that I 
hope soon to be at rest; I have perfect confidence in 
Him.” 


; yet she was en- 


’ 


| 
——, Near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 31st of 
12th mo., 1859, Marrua, daughter of John and Han- 
nah Mendenhall, in the 18th year of her age; 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 
Entering upon life with bright prospects, blooming 
in health, and beloved by all around her, she looked 
forward on the future with glowing anticipations, | 
but in the inscrutable wisdom of Him, who seeth | 
“the end from the beginning,’’ this alluring pros- 
pect was soon overcast. On returning from school, 
symptoms of disease soon appeared, and for many 


a 
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months she was confined to a couch of suffering. For 
a time her feelings recoiled from the contemplation 


| of the probable issue; but as her malady progressed 


an increase of religious thoughtfulness was apparent, 
and her natural reserve and diffidence in speaking of 
herself gave place to a more open expression of feel- 
ing. On one occasion, adverting to hersickness, she 
said, ‘‘I feel that if I should be taken away now, I 
am not prepared; yet I have desired to have no will 
in regard to the termination of my disease. But a 
closer conflict yet awaited this dear child ; her affec- 
tions, which appeared to relax their hold upon the 
perishing enjoyments of time, again turning with 
painful solicitude to the world,—the struggle was 
severe, and her prayers and tears were mingled to- 
gether during this hour of unutterable anguish. 
She fervently petitioned—‘‘Oh! Heavenly Father, 
if itis thy will, restore me again for my dear pa- 
rents’ sake.’’ A portion of Scripture being then 
read, she became more composed, and for several 
successive days she often desired to be left alone, 
and was at times heard in earnest supplication. At 
one time—“ Father, forgive me if I have asked too 
much—forgive my many sins—and if it is thy will 
to take me, prepare me for a place in thy kingdom.”’ 
From this time she appeared entirely resigned, and 
not only willing to go, but often anxious to be re- 
leased. On the morning of the day of her death she 
said, ‘‘I feel that this will be my last day;’’ and 
after an impressive pause, added—‘‘ Praise the Lord, 
for he is very great; praise him, for his mercies are 
over all,—pray without ceasing.’’ Thus fully con- 
scious of her situation, and saying, ‘‘ farewell all, I 
shall now be happy,’’ her purified spirit was soon 
after released from its tenement of suffering, and, we 
thankfully believe, was admitted an entrance within 
the pearl gates. 


” 


Disp, On the 7th of 10th mo., 1859, 
BRIGHT, wife of Owen Albright, in the 2 
her age. 

In this dear Friend was manifested a remarkable 
instance of the effect of divine grace in her last ill- 
ness, Which was of several months’ duration. She 
had earnestly sought by retirement and prayer for 
reconciliation with God; often rising long before 
the rest of the family in the morning, to seek some 
secluded spot where none could see or hear her but 
her Almighty Father and Friend. It was not till 
near a month of her last sickness had passed, that 
she felt true peace of mind. At one time, when she 

seemed very near her close, she was wonderfully 
| raised up to declare to those about her the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, dwelling much on love to God 
{and one another, and saying—‘‘It is a great thing 
to be in possession of Christian love.’’ She desired 
patiently to wait the appointed time of release from 
her sufferings, and when it came she quietly fell 
asleep. 

Mary Atsricat, her infant daughter, 1 year old, 
| died some hours before. 

, On the 7th of 10th mo., 1858, KetTuran 
Jackson, wife of Isaac Jackson, in the 38th year of 
her age. 

She was of a quiet, reserved turn of mind, and 
| bore a long and painful illness with Christian pa- 
| tience and resignation, and gave her friends a com- 
forting evidence that her end was peace. 

The foregoing three were members of Western 
Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bangor, Iowa. 


Ann AL- 
7th year of 
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Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart, 
Wherever our fortunes call, 

With a friendly glance and an open hand, 

And a gentle word for all. 
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378 FRIENDS’ 
CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends, who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
the importance of furnishing full and accurate 
answers to a/l the Queries, and of forwarding 
their reports seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in de- 
ciding what number of Bibles and Testaments 
shall be sent to each, by the information given 
in its report. Hence those Auxiliaries that do 
not report in time, are liable to be left out in the 
distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forward- 
ed; and their rece ipt should always Le promptly 
acknowl: dged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 

THomas KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Bert Le, JR., 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., 2d mo., 1860. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in good, clear type, and on fine paper; if so, 
how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly fur- 
nished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
it be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capa- 
ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and 
unable to purchase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


uniemglliabnnsicten 

“Troubles frequently meet us in the way of 
duty; they are designed to try our constancy, 
courage and sincerity: think not, I am going 
wrong, because tried ; but wait on the Lord, and 
he shall save thee.” 


REVIEW. 





From the North American and U. 8. Gazette 
THE COLORED PEOPLE IN CANADA. 


Seeing so repeatedly, of late, newspaper arti- 
cles from the Detroit Free Press, New York 
Herald, and kindred journals, teeming with 
frightful accounts of the misrule and bad char- 
acter of the colored inhabitants of Canada, I 
make bold to ask the favor of an insertion in 
your columns of a brief statement of facts, show- 
ing the other side of the question. 

[ am aware that the public press has already 
announced that “ the only foundation for the re- 
ports which have been published of a trouble be- 
tween the whites and negroes in Canada, was a 
fight which took place a few days ago, between 
a party of white and colored school boys,” Xe. 

This is very well, as faras it goes, yet it seems 
reasonable and necessary that the public should 
be more fully informed on the subject. In the 
editorial columns of the Philadelphia Ledger, of 
the 21st inst., appeared the following article :— 

“ The Colored Population in Canada.—The 
Canadians are beginning to experience the evil 
of the encouragement which they have given to 
fugitive slaves escaping from the United States 
In some districts they outnumber the white popu- 
lation, and of course wish to rule by the power 
of numbers. Collisions are becoming common 
between them and the white population, and the 
laws are obstructed by riot and other outrages 
The town of Chatham, on Monday last, was in a 
state of excitement, owing to the colored people 
taking possession of the public school houses 
and refusing to let the white teacher and chil- 
dren into the schools. They had hitherto had 
schools of their own, but now insisted that the 
schools shall be opened in common to whites and 
blacks. The Mayor and authorities had to quiet 
the hubbub by consenting to take the matter into 
consideration. The feeling of the people is, how- 
ever, so great that there is every prospect of a 
riot if the Mayor consents to the demand. In 
Sandwich, similar disturbances, from the same 
demand occurred. The hate of races has begun 
in Canada, and it will be quite as‘ irrepressible’ 
as the contest between slavery and anti-slavery.’ 

Although this article from the Ledger is very 
brief, it is, nevertheless, very damaging, and 
misrepresents entirely the facts in the case, rela- 
tive to the colored people in Canada; and that 
to a degree that could not possibly be corrected 
by the simple paragraph alluded to on the sub- 
ject. It is obvious, of course, that the Ledger 
founded its charges on reports from the journals 
alluded to above. *Hence, I wish to present, in 
reply, such facts as shall not be subject to truth- 
ful gainsay—such facts as I witnessed with my 
own eyes, while in Canada, on a visit of obser- 
vation and examination into the condition of the 
colored people—also, such facts as I have had 
opportunity of gathering from various other 
sources for a long time. First, with regard to 
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Chatham. In this town the entire population is 
from seven to eight thousand; the colored in- 
habitants not exceeding fifteen hundred. This 
does not look as though “ they outnumbered the 
white population.” Nevertheless, it is well known, 
from one end of Canada to the other, that the 
colored people are nowhere so thickly settled in 
any town or district as at Chatham. No where 
in Canada do they approximate in numbers so 
near the whites as there. And although they 


have the right, and exercise the franchise freely, ' 


in common with all other citizens, they have 
never attempted to organize a colored party ; they 
have always been loyal, voting with the regular 
‘“ Reform party,” or the “ Conservative party,” 
(the only parties in Canada, ) the same as all other 
citizens vote. 


The assertion, therefore, that they “wish to} 


rule by the power of numbers,” or that ‘ collis- 
ions are becoming common,” or that “ the laws 
are obstructed by riot and other outrages,” cer- 


tainly is sustained by no more truth than were the’ 
allegations that the “ Negroes had taken posses- | 
| 


sion of the schools,” &c. 


The trath is, the colored people of Chatham, ' 
as a general thing, are industrious, peaceable, ' 
and prosperous. They have four churches, three! 
schools, one or two fire companies, and one company | 


of soldicrs. In mechanical trades they may be 


found as masons, plasterers, blacksmiths, cabinet- | 
makers, carpenters, shoemakers, one watchmaker, | 
and one gunsmith, two or three wheelwrights and | 
carriage-makers ; and last, though not least, they | 


have one printing press. In the city market a 


large proportion of the butchers, as well as the | 
farmers with produce cultivated on their own| 


lands, are colored men. In office, at this time, 


there is but one colored man—he is a constable. | 


The testimony of Dr. J. Wilson Moore, and 


his lady, (Rachel Barker Moore), of this city, is! 


apropos ° 

They visited Canada, in July and August, 
1858, expressly with the view of ascertaining the 
true condition of the colored people for them- 
selves. The doctor, being the executor of the 
well known philanthropist, the late 
Moore, who provided in her will a perpetual 
annuity for the education of poor colored chil- 
dren in Canada, felt it to be his conscientious 
duty to ascertain, from personal observation, just 
where the legacy could be applied to best pro- 
mote the design of the testatrix. By him and 
his lady, therefore, all the chief cities, towns, and 
country settlements, where colored people were 
to be found, in Upper Canada, were sought out, 
and strict observations and investigations were 
made, and the result thereof published by them 
conjointly, over their own proper names, in the 
“ Friends’ Intelligencer,” of this city, August 
21, and October 2, 1858. A few brief extracts 
from their letters will show what they thought 
of the condition of the colored people : 

“We arrived at Chatham, C. W., on the 
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second of the Eighth month, 1858, whilst the 
colored people were celebrating the abolition of 
slavery in the British West Indies. We saw 
them returning from their various places of meet- 
ing, where we were informed many excellent 
speeches were delivered, both by the white and 
colored people. Their orderly deportment would 
have done honor to any class of citizens—not a 
single inebriate was discovered amongst them. 

‘We attended a Fair in the evening, gotten 
up by the females, to aid in building a meeting 
house, which was conducted with perfect order 
and decorum.” 

“On the 3d we made a number of calls on the 
colored inhabitants of Chatham, and found them 
comfortable and happy.”’ 

Of London they say : 

“ On our arrival at New London, we found a 
large number residing in that city. My wife, 
accompanied by two friends, visited several of 
the families, in order to ascertain for herself 
their real condition. (Being unwell, I was un- 
able to accompany her.) All she saw or heard 
was favorable to their moral and intellectual con- 
dition ; their houses poss: ssed an air of neatness 
and comfort, and some have accumulated con- 
siderable substance.” 

Of the Wilberforce settlement they speak 
' thus: 

“We visited nearly all the families in their 
own houses, most of them having escaped from 
bondage. We had much conversation with them 
relative to their early settlement, their present 
condition and standing in society, and were in- 
formed that at first they had to endure depri- 
vations and hardships, but perseverance, indus- 
try, and economy, had enabled them to overcome 
all opposition, and little by little to clear the 
forest and establish themselves in peace and 
plenty. Their log cabins are giving place to 
brick and frame houses ; their farming operations 
are prosperous, and their condition in life is 
assuming quite a comfortable a:pect. Their 
standing is fair, and the laws of the !and 
know no distinction. They sit on juries with 
their white neighbors, are school directors and 
road commissioners, and are respected as much 
as their intelligence and virtue entitle them to 
be. 

“ Such is the result of the labor and toil of the 
persevering pioneer, who having to endure many 
privations in the morning of life, may be blessed 
with plenty, with their children around them 
growing up into wealth and respectability, with 
all the advantages of receiving a good education 
to fit them for the business of life. Far better 
would it be for those who congregate in towns 
and cities, to emigrate as they have done,” Xe. 

Unquestionably the statements made by Dr. 
Moore and his wife were very carefully made, 
and are correct. 

To say that there are not those amongst the 
colored people in Canada, as in every other 
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place, who are very poor, (many of them had 
little chance to be rich), who will commit crime, 
who indulge in habits of indolence and intemper- 
ance, (the laws where they may have been raised 
probably prohibited education), would be far 
from the truth. Nevertheless, may not the same 
be said of white people, even where they have 
had the best chances in every particular ? 

Again, if the colored citizens of Canada were 
the “ lawless, lazy wretches ” that they are repre- 
sented to be by the Detroit Free Press, &c., 
would not the Canadian Parliament, the intelli- 
gent press, the rigidly impartial laws of the land, 
find a way of enlightening the public in relation 
to this class of settlers, and adopt measures to 
prohibit their emigration? It cannot be said 
that sympathy for the negro prevents them from 
acting—for it is an undeniable fact that the 
white Canadians manifest no particular sympathy 
for the negro. They neither encourage his com- 
ing, nor offer objections against it. True, Mr. 
Larwell, an ex-member of Parliament, a rabid 
negro hater, but without influence, while in 
Parliament, offered from time to time bills, and 
made speeches against colored people coming to 
Canada, but his bills invariably fell dead, with- 
out receiving a single second. It is also true 
that Col. Prince, now a member of Parliament, 
two years ago, in Parliament and in the press, 
heaped upon the colored settlers no small amount 
of censure and odium, (although actually elected 
by colored votes,) yet his charges were promptly 
met, and refuted, both in Parliament and by the 
leading press of Canada. Indeed, it is said on 
good authority, that even Col. Prince has since 
taken back his wholesale charges against the 
negro. I have confined myself to a simple state- 
ment of facts, Mr. Editor, and if you will pub- 
lish them you will greatly oblige 

Yours, respectfully, 
Wo. STibu. 
Philad lphia, Jan. 30, 1860. 
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SUBTERRANEAN SWITZERLAND. 


(Continued from page 366.) 


For food the Lakers had, as the remains of 


various seeds and fruit-stones demonstrated, the 
wood-raspberry, the wild plum (“prunus spino- 
sa,’ which we unlearned schoolboys used to call 
bullas,) small crab-apples, of which a dried and 
venerable specimen was shown me, and wheaten 
corn, sundry masses of which, apparently carbon- 
ized by fire, demonstrated that agriculture was 
an art not unknown. 

Fragments of bones of various animals, which 
were discovered in quantities under the peat, 


and had either been used in the fashioning of 


instruments, or were the remains of antique re- 
pasts, proved that this primitive people already 
possessed the greater part of the domestic ani- 
mals of our day. The professor showed me bones 
enough, in this department, to have served as the 


basis of a Cuvierian lecture on osteology. The 
Lakers had certainly gathered round them the 
ox, the pig, the goat, the cat, and many different 
sized kinds of dogs; nor had the horse been 
wanting, though, as the professor conjectured, 
chiefly used, by a sublime anticipation of Paris- 
ian gastronomy, as an article of food. With these 
were mingled quantities of bones of the elk and 
stag, the urus, bear, wild boar, fox, beaver, tor- 
toise, and various kinds of birds. Strange to say, 
the bones that one would most have expected a 
Lake-people to have left behind them—fish-bones 
—were entirely absent ; for which absence, how- 
ever, their chemical decomposition by some un- 
known agent might by possibility account. 

Of what materials the habitations of the prim- 
itive Lakers were constructed, the professor now 
gave me ocular demonstration. First, 1 was 
shown what kind of stakes or piles their lake- 
cabins were elevated upon; the stakes themselves 
I did not see, only casts of them; for, when these 
very ancient piles were first taken out of the peat 
they had looked fresh and solid as those human 
bodies which have occasionally been found in air- 
less stone coffins, bodies which for a moment have 
wocked the view with a phantasma of fresh life, 
and, almost immediately after, fallen to dust. So 
with the stakes of the old Lakers. Once exposed 
to the air they crumbled; and their external skin 
was found to be only feeble covering to rotten- 
ness. Professor Troyon then, cleverly devised a 
mode of perpetuating these fleeting forms, by in- 
jections of plaster, from which moulds and casts 
were obtained. These casts, short and fragmen- 
tary, looked very like the ends of not very large 
hop-poles. The marks of the stone chisels were 
still plainly discernible on the stakes, and they 
were sharpened to a point. The cabins that had 
been raised on these piles had left more enduring 
fragments. Most interesting were the morsels of 
old wall, which consisted of unbaked clay, bear- 
ing the impressions of woody twigs, whereby it 
was evident that the primitive cabins had been 
formed of boughs of trees, plastered over and be- 
tween with clay. From the fragments being cal- 
culable segments of a circle, two facts were as- 
certained, namely: that the cabins had been eir- 
cular, and the circumference of them about four- 
teen feet. Some of these fragmentary piles and 
dwellings that were found in the Lake of Con- 
stance were above a hundred yards from the 
shore; and that they always had been 80, and 
had not been thrown further off from the main- 
land by any rising or agitation of the waters, was 
proved by pieces of earthen pots that lay at the 
bottom on the stirless depths, so near together, 
just as they had broken and fallen ages before, 
that much pottery had been re-constructed from 
such fragments. I observe, in passing, that the 
fragments of pottery are of rough manufacture, 
and, in their dark, burnt-looking substance con- 
tain morsels of shining quartz, or mica, unassim- 
ilated to the prevailing texture. I possess some 
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fragments, that, by carrying out the segments of 
the circle, appear to have been of great size, 
(singular exception to the general littleness of 
the relics,) as big, indeed, as Roman wine-vases. 
Another thing to be observed, is, the way these 
pots were evidently supported. They had pointed 
ends, and near them are found circular open 
rings of pottery, whose use was evidently to sup- 
port the pointed ends of the vases, which were 
incapable of standing by themselves. The ring 
of burnt clay was the mortise, the pegtop-like 
termination was the tenon of the vase. In con- 
nection with this, the professor told me that Ad- 
miral Elliot, who had visited the museum, recog- 
nized this primitive form of support as still used 
by the Hindvos and other Indian people. 

This brings me to the probable origin of these 
ancient predecessors of the Swiss. They were a 
wave of that great tide which set in towards Eu- 
rope from the East, choosing chiefly the inland 
seas, and ascending rivers, as their roadways, or 
rather wa'erways, to new regions, where they 
should replenish the tenantless earth. Naturally 
such tribes, accustomed to water, chose water 
whereon to found their first settlements. More- 
over, the long narrow causeways of wood, that 
led from the shore to their habitations, became a 
protection to them from wild beasts, or wilder 
human enemies. Also the waters supplied them 
with ready food, and were as Nature’s own clear- 
ings amidst the shaggy mountains and impene 
trable forests, the mere fringe of which they 
with difficulty cut away for household purposes. 
Advanced into the free lake, the settlers could 
look around them and breathe the air of heaven. 
Herodotus has described similar lacustrine dwell- 
ings belonging to the Peeonians, who had settled 
on Lake Prasias, in Turkey. 

When I asked the professor, “Why the imple- 
ments of this ancient race were so baby-like and 
small?” he replied, “ Probably because they 
themselves were small, and, like the Orientals, 
had very small hands and feet. However,” he 
continued, “this is not conjecture, but fact. 
Look here at the next case in my museum, 
where you perceive ornaments of a more advanced 
period, though still belonging to the Lake peo- 
ple. Look at these bracelets of horn, so deep in 
circumference but so small in diameter; you 
would think that even a child’s hand could not 
enter them; yet here are the human bones still 
in them.” This was true. The professor, find- 
ing the bracelets on the skeleton of a full-grown 
person, had fixed the bones of the wrist within 
the bracelets by pouring cement around them. 
“Look, also,” resumed the professor, “at that 
bronze sword, still later in date, found at a time 
when the Age of Wood and Stone became the 
Age of Bronze; observe that the handle is only 
co-extensive with three of my fingers, though my 
hand, like myself, is not very big. I met, some 
time ago, a Peruvian lady, who was the last de- 
scendant of Montezuma, and hers was the only 


hand and wrist I have ever known slip easily 
into that bracelet, which is as inflexible for the 
hand as Cinderella’s glass slipper was for the 
feet.” 

That these Lake relics are, in very truth, of a 
most remote antiquity, was proved in various 
ways by Professor Troyon. He said, “A discov- 
ery that was made in the valley of the Orbe may 
give an idea of this antiquity. The Lake of 
Neufchitel, it is well-known, is always, because 
of the increase of the peat bogs and the delta of 
alluvial matter formed by the rivers Thiele and 
Buron, retreating further back from the Lake of 
Neufchitel. In the time of the Romans, the 
actual site of Yverdun was under water. ‘There 
was even a time when all the valley was covered 
by the lake. Then Mount Chamblon was an 
island, and, at the foot of this mount, were Lake- 
villages of the ancient people, whose relies, 
which are all of the Age o! Stone, are now found 
many feet below the surface of the bog. By ae- 
curate calculation of the time that the lake now 
takes in its retreatings, we find that the destrue- 
tion of these lake-dwellings must have occurred, 
at latest, in the fifteenth century before the 
Christian era. 

‘‘ But here is another proof of this,’’ continued 
the professor. ‘ Look at these fir-poles which 
were found in the Lake of Geneva, the supports 
of ancient villages of a later date, though still of 
a period long previous to the Roman conquest. 
You see that they are the real wood, while I 
only possess casts of the primitive poles; and 
that they are not only much longer than the an- 
cient stakes, but curiously worn to a gradual 
slenderness, and to a point, by the gentle but 
constant action of the waves upon their upper 
surfaces. Why is this difference? Because, 
these poles, when discovered, still projected two 
or three feet above the mud of the lake, while 
the others were covered by the mud itself. Now 
it is caleulated that a thousand years, at least, 
must have elapsed before the fir-poles could be 
brought, by the slow action of tideless water, to 
the level of the bed of the lake.”’ 

I own that these reasons did not quite con- 
vince me of the deduction at which the professor 
wished to arrive, namely: that the first, and not 
altogether savage, inhabitants of Switzerland, 
dated from two thousand years before Christ. 
Many circumstances—draining, for instance— 
might, I thought, have expedited the retiring of 
the waters, or the wearing away of the piles. 
Nevertheless, with all the caution of scepticism, 
it is impossible not to allow that the Lake-relics 
proceed from an age long anterior to the Chris- 
tian era, and very far more remote than the Ro- 
man conquest. Even supposing the objects now 
discovered, to be coeval with the time when He- 
rodotus mentions the Peonian Lakers, they re- 
mount to the seventy-fourth Olympiad, answer- 
ing to four hundred and eighty-four years before 
Christ—an antiquity to be respected by us poor 
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mortals, who grow old in seventy whirls of our year, and a new era in this branch of agriculture 
little planet. was inaugurated. For saving steam power, by 
(To be concluded.) regulating the proper supply according to the 
work to be performed, however variable, several 
“ cut-offs ’’ under the control of the “ governor,” 
have been brought before the public through our 
columns, and a great economy in fuel has been 
It is only by comparison that we are enabled | obtained by such improvements. 
to judge of changes and progress. When the} Much attention has been devoted to the im- 
disk of the sun appears above the eastern horizon | provements in portable gas apparatus, so as to se- 
and ushers in the light of morning, it seems,|cure the same advantages to academies, hotels, 
from momentary observation, as if he would oc-| villages, factories, &c., that are enjoyed in large 
cupy the same position forever; but when a few | cities; and our columns afford evidence that great 
hours have passed away, he appears in the mid- | Success has attended the efforts of inventors in 
heaven, and we know that our position with his| this direction. In machinery for working in 
has undergone achange. When asapling-oak is | wood, the United States has held the highest po- 
planted in spring-time, we cannot detect the | sition for many years; and our lathes for turning 
growth and progress hour by hour; but, month | irregular forms, spool-turners, and scroll and 
by month, and year after year, we can perceive | molding-cutters, have been adopted in foreign 
it advancing from the shrub of a few feet in| countries. Still, in all such machinery, we are 
height to the stately “ monarch of the forest.” As| not yet perfect; we are still progressing, for we 
it is with the motions of the planets and the! cannot recollect any previous year in which 
growth of vegetation, so it is with the progress of so many wood-working machines have been 
mankind in any branch of knowledge. By tak-| brought before the public through our paper. In 
ing a very brief period for examination, we are | agricultural machinery, great advances bave also 
scarcely able to discover any change in science, | been made; there is scarcely a single operation 
philosophy and the arts; a moment for observa- | on the farm, from washing the potatoes to milking 
tion is like a grain of sand in forming a moun. | the cows and grinding the corn, for which a ma- 
tain—a solitary block in constructing a pyramid. | chine cannot now be obtained. Every depart- 
But as we have arrived at the end of another! ment of the useful arts has been enriched by our 
year, and stand on the threshold of a new one, it| inventors in 1859, but time and space would fail 
may not be unprofitable to take a rapid survey of! us to particularize these; there has been no 
the past. standing still—the march has been onward, the 
(reat original inventions, like the telegraph, | progress manifest. 
electrotyping and photography, are not numer-| No better proof could be adduced of progress in 
ous ; they occur only at considerable iutervals of | the useful arts than the number of patents which 
time. During the year that has just gone, we | have been issued for inventions, as these are only 
cannot record any great discovery of anew class;| granted upon the conditions embraced in the 
but, although this is the case, we well know that} patent laws, of being “ new and useful improve- 
some of those inventions which are called “ im- ments.” We will only take the number of pa- 
provements” are more valuable than the leading | tents whose claims are published entire in our 
ideas which suggested them. The steam engine, | last volume, which covers a period of six months ; 
telegraph, and many other machines, were very | this being sufficient for our purpose. The whole 
crude in their early construction, and were only| amount is 1,864, with 41 designs, which will 
rendered really serviceable by subsequent | 
provements. ‘The progress made in such contri- 
butions to science and the useful arts during the | 
past year challenges a comparison with any that| ers; the next largest number is 32 for sewing ma- 
has preceded it. We opened the year of 1859/ chines; the next, 29 for harvesters; and the 
with an illustration, in the Scientific rican,| next, 25 for washing machines—showing the 
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give about 3,810 for the year. The greatest 
number of patents issued for any one class in the 
six months is 36 for corn and other seed plant- 


of a sleeping car for railroads, and we specially | ladies have been especially eared for. Agricul- 
directed attention to the need of such an im-| tural machinery claimed the largest share of the 
provement for land travel by night. The result] inventors’ attention; and this is one of the best 
has been the adoption of such conveniences on | signs of progress that could have been presented, 
several of our railroads; and passengers in these | because agriculture is the foundation of all the 
may repose as soundly while travelling by night! other useful arts. We have made these state- 
as in a Hudson river steamboat. Indeed, a re-| ments for the encouragement of our inventors. 
cent English traveller, in describing his experi-| The field of investigation is still wide and invi- 
ence in America, was enthusiastic in his praises | ting; and, from the progress made during the 
of night travelling on one of our railroads, and as-| past year, we have every reason to expect that 
serted that, in this feature, we were far in advance | science and art will move on in 1860 with as 
of all nations. The locomotive steam plow also| stately a march as in any past year of the present 
became a practical success in our country last| century.— Scientific American. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE DEATH OF M. M. 


“ Hark! they whisper! angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away.” 


The winter sun is sinking low 
Down the azure plains of light, 
And the day is waning slow,— 
Lingering as if loth to go 
To the dark embrace of night. 


Calmly on the couch of death, 
Rests a pale yet lovely form, 
And the failing, feeble breath 
For a moment lingereth, 
Like the cadence of the storm. 


See—those lips of beauty move 
With angelic tenderness, 
Sweetly uttering words of love, 
Drawn from sacred founts above, 
Anguished hearts to cheer and bless. 


‘* Mother! when my spirit’s free, 
I will be—if it be right— 
Guardian angel unto thee,— 
If an angel I shall be 
In the world of love and light. 


‘* Mother! dearest, grieve not so, 
But in due submission bow— 
I would clasp thee—bend thee low— 
Let me kiss thee ere I go— 
I am happy—happy now.’ 


O’er those eyes, serenely meek, 

Soft but deathly slumbers creep, 
And those lips, that smile, would seek 
Joys to show they cannot speak, 

Ere they close in wakeless sleep. 


And those wasted arms are raised, 
As in ecstacy of bliss ;— 

Has the parting spirit gazed 

At the glorious scene, amazed, 
That is opening now on this? 


Weep not, mourners, for the loss 
Of your dear departed one ;— 

Meekly bowing to the cross, 

Count earth’s treasures only dross 
To the prize thatshe has won. 


On the blest eternal shore, 
In the light of Love Divine, 
Her Redeemer to adore, 
She shall live forever more, 
And a star in glory shine. 


~~ - 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Give prayers ; the evening hath begun, 
Be earlier than the rising sun; 
Remember those who feel the rod; 
Remember those who know not God. 
His hand can boundless blessings give ; 
Breathe prayers, through them the soul shall live. 


Give alms; the needy sink with pain; 

The orphans mourn, the crushed complain ; 
Give freely ; hoarded gold is cursed, 

A prey to robbers and to rust. 

Christ, through his poor, a claim doth make, 
Give gladly, for our Saviour’s sake. 


REVIEW. 


Give books; they live when ye are dead ; 
Light on the darkened mind they shed ; 
Good seed they sow, from age to age, 
Through all this mortal pilgrimage. 

They nurse the germs of holy trust, 
They wake untired when you are dust. 


Give smiles to cheer the little child, 

A stranger on this thorny wild ; 

It bringeth love, its guard to be— 

It, helpless, asketh love of thee. 

Howe’er by fortune’s gifts unblest, 

Give smiles to childhood’s guileless breast. 


Give words, kind words, to those who err ; 
Remorse doth need a comforter. 

Though in temptation’s wiles they fall, 
Condemn not—we are sinners all. 

With the sweet charity of speech, 

Give words that heal and words that t¢ 


Give thought, give energy to themes, 
That perish not like folly’s dreams. 
Hark! from the islands of the sea, 
The missionary cries to thee. 

To aid him on a heathen soil, 

Give thought, give energy, give toil. 


~~. + 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENcE.—Liverpool dates to the 2d 
inst. have been received. The news is not im- 
portant. 


France.—The commercial treaty with England had 
been signed, and some of its provisions were pub- 
lished. The French import duties on wool and cot- 
ton are to cease after 7th mo. Ist, and the duties 
on English coal and coke to be the same as in Bel- 
gium. The duties on iron, machinery and sugar, are 
to be reduced, the prohibition of the importation of 
hemp and thread to be replaced by a duty not ex- 
ceeding 30 per cent., and all remaining prohibitions 
to be abolished. These various provisions take effect 
at different times. The advantages granted to France 
had not been publicly announced. The Paris Pays 
states that negotiations with other powers, for simi- 
lar treaties, are to be commenced. 

A project for the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France was openly alluded to in the French journals 
as almost an accomplished fact; although one of the 
British Ministry stated in Parliament, in reply to a 
question, that the government had received no in- 
formation of any negotiations pending for such a 
purpose. 

The report of the French treasury shows that the 
arrears have been reduced from 886,000,000 francs 
to 660,000,000. The report says that the commerce 
of France has increased 80 per cent. since 1852. 

Great Brirain.—Parliament was opened on the 
24th ult. The Queen’s speech is pacific in its tone. 
It states, that in accepting the invitation to take part 
in the proposed European Congress, it had been dis- 
tinctly made known that the English government 
would maintain the principle that no external force 
should be employed to impose upon the people of 
Italy any particular government or constitution. 
The relations of England with foreign powers gen- 
erally are described as friendly and satisfactory. 
The disturbances in India are stated to be completely 
suppressed. 

Lord John Russell had announced in Parliament 
that a convention was being drawn up between Eng- 
land and the United States, for the prevention of the 
cruelty to seamen, which has been so common on 
board American vessels, and respecting which an 
address from the House had been presented to gov- 
ernment. 
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Notice had been given in the House of Commons 
that the Reform measure of the government will be 
introduced on the 20th inst. 

Captain Harrison, of the steamer Great Eastern, 
was drowned on the 2|st ult. near Southampton, by 
the upsetting of a boat. He was highly esteemed, 
and his death is regarded as a great loss. 


Iraty.-- A change had been made in the Sardinian 
cabinet, Count Cavour having been again placed at 
its head. 

A conspiracy in favor of the exiled Grand Duke 
had been discovered in Florence and the leaders ar- 
rested. 

An address from the Roman nobility to the Eu- 
ropean Congress, vindicating the Papal government 
and asking for its continuance, is stated to have re- 
ceived 130 signatures, out of the 143 families com- 
prising the nobles of the city. Two-thirds of the 
subscribers, however, it is said, hold office under the 
Papal government, and several important members 
of the aristocracy have refused to sign the document. 

Roussia.—A letter from Warsaw, dated the 14th 
ult., is published in England, stating that the depu- 
ties from the nobility who were summoned to St. 
Petersburg to discuss the question of the emancipation 
of the peasants, had received orders to quit the 
capital, where their presence was considered danger- 
ous, and .to retire to their respective governments. 
They had obeyed, but the agitation was not calmed. 
After their return home, they recommended the 
discussion of the emancipation; but the Minister of 
the Interior had addressed a circular to the Gov- 
ernors of provinces, telling them that the matter is 
now a question of State, which the deputies have no 
longer a right to discuss. This circular had excited 
great indignation, and the nobility of some of the 
provinces had addressed protests to the resp»ctive 
Governors. This agitation is said to cause the gov- 
ernment great uneasiness. 

AvsTRALIA.—At the latest accounts from Melbourne 
a mercantile panic prevailed there, and many failures 
were reported. In the Parliament of New South 
Wales, assembled at Sydney, the Minister’s budget 
prop sed a subsidy for a telegraph to Europe. 

Cusa.—A Havana correspondent of a New Orleans 
paper states that he learns that it has been arranged 
to import into Cuba, in the shortest time practicable, 
from 25,000 to 75,000 African ‘‘ apprentices,’’ nomi- 
nally free, under contracts for twelve years service. 
Contracts for this purpose are said to have been au- 
thorized by competent authority. 


Domestic.—A bill introduced in the Ohio Legis- 
lature, to prevent, by punishment, the organization 


A despatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., is published, 
saying that the gap in the Mississippi Railroad was 
finished on the 28th ult., and the connection from 
New Orleans to Philadelphia by this ronte may be 
made in eighty hours. This link completes a con- 
tinuous railroad communication from Bangor, Me., 
to New Orleans, except the ferries over the Hudson, 
Susquehanna, Potomac and James rivers. This great 
chain is composed of eighteen independent roads, 
with an aggregate length of 2341 miles, of which 1996 
are used in this continuous line, and costing alto- 
gether $2,394,084, 

A bill before the Mississippi Legislature to repeal 
the State law prohibiting the introduction of Africans 
was rejected on the 26th ult. by a vote of 66 to 22 


——s 


Concress.—The Senate, after much debate, and the 
offer of many amendments, passed the Post Office 
Deficiency bill on the 9th, with a proviso that the 
interest allowed to contractors shall be paid only to 
themselves, shall be in full for all claims for damages, 
and shall be so receipted for ; one providing for print- 
ing the Post Office blanks by contract; and an 
amendwent abolishing the franking privilege after 
4th mo. 10th. The addition of the last named provi- 
sion was strongly opposed by many members who 
declared themselves favorable to the measure itself, 
but unwilling to encumber a bill for the payment of 
public debts with matters of controversy. A resolu- 
tion was adopted on the 8th, on motion of Haun, of 
Cal., instructing the Post Office Committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of establishing a line of 
mai! steamers from San Francisco to China, via the 
Sandwich Islands. On the 9th, Sumner, of Mass., 
introduced a resolution to instruct the Committee on 
Commerce to inquire into the expediency of further 
legislation for preventing violence and crime on 
board of merchant vessels. Motions to print 15,000 
extra copies of the agricultural portion of the Patent 
Office report, and 2,000 extra copies of the part on 
arts and manufactures, were adopted. The Wyan- 
dotte Constitution of Kansas was presented on the 
14th, and led to much discussion, but no disposition 
was made of it. 


In the House of Representatives, a resolution was 
adopted on the 9th, directing the Committee on 
Public Expenditures to inquire into the expenses for 
the printing of the House, and to report such modi- 
fications as may be expedient, with due regard to 
economy. The Speaker announced the Standing 
Committees. The President’s Message was read. On 
the 10th, a resolution offered by Morse, of Me., was 
adopted, instructing the Committee on Commerce to 


fo military expeditions in Ohio against any of the | inquire into the expediency of prohibiting by law 


other States or Territories, has been indefinitely post- 
ponel. 


The overland mail for California which left St. 


American vessels from being engaged in the Coolie 
trade, or in transporting apprentices to the West 
Indies or elsewhere. The Speaker laid before the 


Louis on the 29th of Twelfth month, arrived at San | House a copy of the Wyandotte Constitution of Kan- 


Francisco on the 15th ult. Letters were carried 


sas. On the llth, the Post Office bill, as passed by 


through from New York in twenty days, and tele-| the Senate, was reported back from the Committee 
graphic intelligence from New York and Washington | of Ways and Means 'y the chairman, Sherman of 


of the 30th, forwarded to the termination of the lines 
on this end of the route, reached San Francisco on 
the 14th. Gov. Latham, of California, in his inaugu- 
ral address, recommended to the people to urge upon 
Congress the establishment of a daily overland mail, 





Ohio, with a motion that the House non-concur in 
the amendment relative to printing the Post Office 
blanks, on the ground that it ought to be adopted in 
an independent law, not in an appropriation bill to 
carry out an existing law. Others opposed the 


to the exclusion of all other contracts, as a great | amendment abolishing the franking ;privilege for the 


advantage to the State, while less expensive than same reason. 


the present arrangements. 

The Annual Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools for California states the sum expended 
for school purposes in 1859 at $470,000. The present 
year commenced with 64,900 scholars and 754 teach- 
ers. The number of persons in the State under 18 
years of age is said to be 76,000. 





| Printer were made on the 9th, 13th and 14th. 


Unsuccessful attempts to elect 4 
A bill 


making appropriations for pensions, for the military 

| academy, and for diplomatic and consular expenses, 
was reported on the 14th. The Post Office bill was 
}taken up, and the Senate’s amendment abolishing 
|franking was rejected—yeas 60, nays 112. 
| other amendments were concurred in. 


The 





